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A GUIDE 



For every child should understand 
^hat letters from the first were planned 
T'o guide us into Fairy Land. 

So labor at your Alphabet, 

For by that learning shall you get 

To lands where fairies may be met. 

— Andrew Lang 
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BOOK TWO 
NONSENSE ALPHABET ^ 

was an ant, 
Who seklom stood still, 
And who made a nice house 
In the side of a hill. 
Nice little ant! 
was a bat. 

Who slept all the day, 
And fluttered about 

When the sun went away. ^ 
Brown little bat! /& 

was a camel, « 






You rode on his hump. 
And if you fell off. 

You came down such a bump! 
What a high camel! 
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E 



F 



was a duck, 
With spots on his back, 
Who lived in the water, 
And always said "Quack!" 

Dear little duck! 
was an elephant, 
Stately and wise; 
He had tusks and a trunk. 
And two queer little eyes. 
Oh, what funny, small eyes! 
was a fish. 

Who was caught in a net; 
But he got out again, 
And is quite alive yet. 
Lively young fish! 
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/^was a goat, 

^^ Who was spotted and brown; 
When he did not lie still 
He walked up and downj 
Good little goat! 
T Twas a hat, 

Which was all on one side; 
Its crown was too high. 
And its brim was too wide. 
Oh, what a hat! 
Twas some ice, 

So white and so nice, 

But which nobody tasted. 

And so it was wasted. 

All that good ice! 

Twas a jug. 

So pretty and white. 
With fresh water in it 
At morning and night. 
Nice little jug! 
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was a kite, 
Which flew out of sight, 
Above houses so high. 
Quite into the sky. 

Fly away, kite! 
was a lily, 
So white and so sweet! 
To see it and smell it 
Was quite a nice treat. 

Beautiful lily, 
was a man. 
Who walked round and round; 
And he wore a long coat 

That came down to the ground. 
Funny old man! 
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O 



was a net, 
Which was thrown in the sea 
To catch fish for dinner 
For you and for me. 
Nice little net! 
|was an orange, 

So yellow and round; 
When it fell off the tree. 
It fell down to the ground. 
Down to the ground! 
"Dwas a polly. 

All red, blue, and green, 
The most beautiful polly 
That ever was seen. 
Poor little polly! 

Qwas a quail. 
With a very short tail; 
And he fed upon corn 
In the evening and morn. 
Quaint little quail! 
13 








"D was a rabbit, 
-■^ Who had a bad habit 
Of eating the flowers 
In gardens and bowers. 
Naughty fat rabbit! 
Owas the sugar-tongs, 
Nippity-nee, 
' To take up the sugar 
To put in our tea. 
Nippity-nee! 
rpwas a tortoise, 

All yellow and black; 
He walked slowly away. 
And he never came back. 
Torty never came back! 
T Twas an urn. 

All polished and bright, 
And full of hot water 
At noon and at night. 
Useful old urn! 
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w 



Y 



Z 



was a veil, 
With a border upon it, 
And a ribbon to tie it 
All round a pink bonnet. 

Pretty green veil! 
was a watch, . 
Where in letters of gold, 
The hour of the day 

You might always behold 
Beautiful watch! '^'^ 

was a yew, 
Which flourished and grewj| 
By a quiet abode "JJ 

Near the side of a road. *-'' 

Dark little yew! 
was a zebra. 
All striped white and black; 
And if he were tame 
You might ride on his back. 
Pretty, striped zebra! 
15 






— Edward Lear 




THE WOLF AND THE CRANE 

A Wolf once had a bone stuck in his 
throat. 

He told a Crane he would pay her a 
large sum if she would take the bone out 
for him. 

The Crane put her long bill down the 
Wolf's throat and drew the bone care- 
fully out. 

Then she asked for her pay. 

TheWolfgrinned and ground his teeth. 
"Have you not had pay enough?" he said. 
"You have had your head in a Wolfs 
mouth and have taken it safely out again. 

What more could a Crane wish?" 



— Aesop 
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BOYS AND GIRI^'^COME OUT TO PLAY 
Boys and girls come out to play, 
The moon does shine as bright as day, 
Leave your supper and leave your sleep. 
And meet your playfellows in the street; 
Come with a whoop and come with a call. 
And come with a good will, or not at all. 
Up the ladder and down the wall, 
A halfpenny roll will serve us all. 
You find milk and FU find flour, 
And we'll have a pudding in half an hour. 



-Mother Goose 





THE ANTS AND THE GRASSHOPPER 

One beautiful winter afternoon some Ants 
were busily working. 

They were drying grain which they had 
gathered in the summertime. 

They were having a jolly time together 
for Ants like to work. 

Soon a poor Grasshopper hopped by. 

The Grasshopper was so hungry he was 
almost dead. 

He begged the busy Ants for a little of 

their food. 

18 



He said, "Please give a poor hungry 
Grasshopper some of your dry grain. I 
will surely pay it all back to you before the 



summer comes." 



But the busy Ants said to him, "Why 
didn't you gather food last summer.? Didn't 
you know that you could not find food in 
winter .'^ Didn't you know that you would 
starve to death.?" 

"I did not have time to gather food," 
said the foolish Grasshopper. "I was busy 
singing all the summer long." 

Then how the busy little Ants laughed! 

"Well, well!" they said. "If you were 
so unwise as to sing all summer, you will 
have to dance supperless to bed in winter." 

— Aesop 



We must toil in summer, 
if we would eat in winter. 
19 



THE DOVE AND THE ANT 

An Ant waiking by the river one day, 
said to himself: "How nice and cool this 
water looks! I must drink some of it." 

While he was drinking, his foot slipped 
and he fell in. 

"Oh! somebody please help me or I shall 
drown!" he cried. 

A Dove sitting in a tree near the river 
heard the little Ant cry for help, so she 
threw a leaf down to him. 

"Climb up on that leaf," she said, "and 
you will float ashore." 

The Ant climbed up on the leaf. The 
wind blew it to the shore and he stepped 
upon dry land again. 

"Good-bye, kind Dove," said the Ant, 
as he ran home. "You have saved my life. 
I wish I could do something for you." 

20 




"Good-bye," said the Dove. "Be care- 
ful not to fall into the water again." 

A few days later, when the Dove was 
building her nest, the Ant saw a man raising 
his gun to shoot her. 

The Ant ran quickly and bit the man's 
leg very hard. The man cried, "Oh! oh!" 
and dropped his gun. This frightened the 
Dove and she flew safely away. 
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The man then picked up his gun and 
walked on. 

When he was gone, the Dove came back 
to her nest. "Thank you, my little friend," 
she said to the Ant. "You have saved my 
life." 

The little Ant jumped for joy to know 
that he had been able to help the kind Dove. 

— Dodsley 



LITTLE TOM TWIG 

Little Tom Twig bought a fine bow 

and arrow. 
And what did he shoot? Why, a poor 

little sparrow. 
Oh, fie, little Tom! with your fine 

bow and arrow, 
.How cruel to shoot at a poor little 



sparrow! 




— Mother Goose 
22 




THE Dcte AND THE HEN 
One day a dog caught a hen which he 

carried very gently in his mouth to his 

kennel. 
The dog kept the hen in his kennel until 

she laid an egg. He then ate the egg and 

invited the hen to have some of his food 

in return. 
The hen liked this and came every day 

to the kennel to receive the price for her 

(From "A Book of Dogs" by E. Nesbit) 
23 



THE DOG AND THE CHILD 

A child once fell into the water and a 
dog jumped in and saved him. 

As a reward the dog was petted and given 
buns to eat. 

The next day the dog came back to the 
same place. He was greeted with pats and 
words of praise, but he was given no buns. 

After awhile no one noticed him any 
more. So he slyly pushed the same child 
into the water and barking loudly, jumped 
in and saved him again. 

But when he reached the shore there were 
no kind words or buns for him. 

(From "A Book of Dogs" by E. Nesbit) 



See a pin and pick it up. 

All the day you'll have good luck; 

See a pin and let it lay. 

Bad luck you'll have all the day. 
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DAYS OF BIRTH 
Monday's child is fair of face, 
Tuesday's child is full of grace, 
Wednesday's child is full of woei**^^^ 
Thursday's child has far to go, 
Friday's child is loving and giving, 
Saturday's child works hard for its living. 
And a child that's born on the Sabbath 

day 
Is fair and wise and good and gay. 

—Old Rhyme 




THE FIRST OF MAY 
The fair maid who, the first of May 
Goes to the fields at break of day. 
And washes in dew from the hawthorn tree. 
Will ever after handsome be. 

— Old Rhyme 



Fine feathers do not make fine birds. 
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THE LAME MAN AND THE BLIND MAN 

A long time ago a King made a great 
dinner. He invited many people to come 
and help eat the dinner. 

The King's servants invited two poor 
men to come. One of the men was blind 
and the other one was lame. 

"How sorry I am that we cannot go to 
the fine dinner!" said the blind man. "We 
should have enough to eat and to drink, 
and I hear that the King is going to give 
a present to every man there. But I am 
blind and cannot see the way and you are 
lame and cannot walk." 

"If you will do as I say," said the lame 
man, "we can both go to the dinner." 

"Why how can we get there? asked the 
blind man. 

"That is easily done," said the lame man. 

"You are strong and I can see. Take me 

26 




on your back. If you will carry me I will 
show you the way." 

"Good!" said the blind man. So he took 
the lame man on his back and soon both 
were eating of the King's dinner, and each 
had a fine present to take home. 

— Dodsley 



Blind men must not run. 
27 




SIMPLE SIMON 
Simple Simon met a pieman, 

Going to the fair; 
Says Simple Simon to the pieman, 

"Let me taste your ware." 

Says the pieman to Simple Simon, 

"Show me first your penny." 
28 



Says Simple Simon to the pieman, 
"Indeed I have not any." 

Simple Simon went a-fishing 

For to catch a whale; 
All the water he could find 

Was in his mother's pail. _ 

Simple Simon went to look^r--- 
If plums grew on a thistle; 

He pricked his fingers very much, 
Which made poor Simon whistle 

He went to catch a dicky bird, 
And thought he could not fail. 

Because he had a little salt 
To put upon its tail. 

He went for water with a sieve. 

But soon it all ran through; 

And now poor Simple Simon 

Bids you all adieu. 
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WHAT THE MOON SAW 

"Oiice upon a time," said the Moon, 
I was shining down on a little town very, 
very far away, and this is what I saw. — 

I saw a man and a dancing bear. The 
man was eating his supper in a small hotel. 
The bear was tied behind a great pile of 
wood near the hotel. The bear was not 
so fierce as he looked; he was lonesome. 

Up in the attic of the hotel, three small 
children were playing about in my bright 
light," continued the Moon. "The eldest 
child was just six years old, and the young- 
est one was not more than two years old. 

After awhile the children heard a great 

noise on the stairs. The door of the little 

attic flew open and in walked the big bear. 

He was tired of staying down in the yard 

alone. He thought he would like to go 

up where the children were playing. 
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The children were afraid of the bear at 
first, for they never had seen one before. 
They ran into a corner and tried to hide, 
but the bear found all three. He pushed 
them with his nose; he rolled them over 
and over, but he did not hurt one of them. 

*He is only a big dog,' the children said 
at last. So they played with him. 

The bear lay down on the floor and the 
smallest child rolled over him and hid his 
curly head in the bear's black fur. 

The eldest boy beat his drum, — Bang! 
bang! Up jumped the bear on his hind 
legs and began to dance. 

Then the boys each took a toy gun. They 

gave one to the bear also, which he held 

like a soldier. Away they marched 

around the attic. — One, two! one, two! 

Just at this moment the door opened 
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and the children's mother came in. She 
was so frightened she could hardly speak. 

The youngest boy laughed and said, 
'O mother, we are playing soldier. This 
big, black dog is playing with us. See 
what a fine soldier he is!' 

Just then the bear's master came up. 
He led the bear down to the yard where he 
danced a real dance for the children. 

Yes, I saw it all," said the Moon. 

— Hans Christian Anders^ 




IF 

If the sun could tell us half 

That he hears and sees. 
Sometimes he would make us laugh. 

Sometimes make us cry; 
Think of all the birds that make 

Homes among the trees; 
Think of cruel boys who take 

Birds that cannot fly. 

— Christina G. Rossetti 
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LONDON BRIDGE 
London Bridge is broken down, 

Dance over my Lady Lee; 
LiOndon Bridge is broken down, J ' 

With a gay ladye. ^ ^1""^ 

How shall we build it up again? D^Hf^ 
Dance over my Lady Lee; ^jT"^ 

How shall we build it up again? ' t -^ 
With a gay ladye. 

We'll build it up with gravel and stone. 

Dance over my Lady Lee; 
We'll build it up with gravel and stone. 

With a gay ladye. 

Gravel and stone will be washed away, 

Dance over my Lady Lee; 
Gravel and stone will be washed away. 

With a gay ladye. 

We'll build it up with iron and steel, 
Dance over my Lady Lee; 
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We'll build it up with iron and steel, 
With a gay ladye. 

Iron and steel will bend and break, 

Dance over my Lady Lee; 
Iron and steel will bend and break. 

With a gay ladye. 

We'll build it up with silver and gold,, 

Dance over my Lady Lee; 
We'll build it up with silver and gold, 

With a gay ladye. 

Silver and gold will be stolen away, 

Dance over my Lady Lee; 
Silver and gold will be stolen away, 

With a gay ladye. 

We'll set a man to watch it then. 

Dance over my Lady Lee; 
We'll set a man to watch it then. 

With a gay ladye. 
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Suppose the man should fall asleep, 
Dance over my Lady Lee; 

Suppose the man should fall asleep 
With a gay ladye. 

We'll put a pipe into his mouth, 
Dance over my Lady Lee; 

We'll put a pipe into his mouth. 
With a gay ladye. 




— Mother Goose 



THE TWO GRAY KITS 
The two gray kits 

And the gray kits' mother, 
All went over 

The bridge together. 

The bridge broke down, 

They all fell in, 
May the rats go with you. 

Says Tom Bolin. 
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GOOD KING ARTHUR 
When good King Arthur ruled his land, 

He was a goodly king; 
He took three pecks of barley meal 

To make a bag-pudding. 

A bag-pudding the king did make, 
And stuffed it well with plums; 

And in it put great lumps of fat, 
As big as my two thumbs. 

The king and queen did eat thereof. 

And noblemen beside; 
And what they could not eat that night. 

The queen next morning fried. 

— Mother Goose 



A MAN OF WORDS 
A man of^ords and not of deeds, 
Is like a garden full of weeds. 
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THE LITTLE ELVES 
I. 

There was once a shoemaker and his wife 
who were very poor. They had only enough 
leather in the house to make one pair of 
shoes. The shoemaker told his wife that 
when these shoes were sold they must starve. 

In the evening he cut out the leather and 
said he would make the shoes the next 
morning, but when morning came he found 
them lying on the table all made. 

The shoemaker did not know what to 
say. Who could have made the shoes for 
him.? 

Soon a man came in and bought them. 
The man liked the shoes so much he paid 
a large price for them. With this money 
the shoemaker bought enough leather to 
make two more pairs of shoes. These he 
cut out in the evening as before and said 
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he would make them the next day, but when 
morning came there stood the two pairs of 
shoes on his table all made. 

Soon two men came in and bought the 
shoes. They paid so much for them that 
the shoemaker could buy leather for four 
more pairs of shoes. These he cut out in 
the evening as he had the others. 

In the morning four pairs of shoes stood 
on his table ready to be sold. This went 
on until the shoemaker was a rich man. 

One evening just before Christmas, he 
said to his wife, "Good Wife, let us sit up 
to-night and see who it is that helps us 
so kindly." 
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'Yes, let us find out who the good people 
are," said the wife. So they hid in a corner 
of the room and this is what they saw: — 

Just at midnight a troupe of little elves 
came jumping through the open window. 
The elves began working on the leather at 
once. Their tiny fingers worked very fast 
and they did not stop working until all 
the leather on the table was made into 
shoes. Then the busy elves ran quickly 
away. 

"O Husband," said the shoemaker's wife, 
"It is these little elves who have made us 
rich. We should show them how much 
we thank them. I will make them some 
warm coats if you will make each one a 
pair of shoes." 

At last the shoes and the coats were ready 

and they were put on the table in place 
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of the leather. Then the shoemaker and 
his wife hid themselves in the corner and 
waited for the elves to come. 

At midnight in they came, jumping 
about and looking for their work. But 
in place of the leather they found the pretty 
coats and shoes. 

How they laughed and shouted and 
clapped their hands! 

They pulled on the coats and they pulled 
on the shoes, then they danced around the 
the room and over the chairs, until at last 
they danced right out of the window, and 
all the time they were singing: — 

Smart and pretty boys are we; 
Shoemakers we'll no longer be. 

After that evening they never came 
again, but the shoemaker was always very 
rich and very happy. 
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COCK-A-DOODLE-DOO 

Cock-a-doodle-doo ! 

My dame has lost her shoe; 

My master's lost his fiddling stick, 

And knows not what to do. 

Cock-a-doodle-doo ! 

What is my dame to do? 

Till master finds his fiddling stick, 

She'll dance without her shoe. 






Cock-a-doodle-doo 1 

My dame has found her shoe, 

And master's found his fiddling stick. 

Sing doodle-doodle-doo. 

Cock-a-doodle-doo 1 

My dame will dance with you, 

While master fiddles his fiddling stick. 

For dame and doodle-doo. 

— Mother Goose 
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THE BEAR AND THE TWO FRIENDS 
Once upon a time two friends set out 
together upon a dangerous journey. They 
promised to help each other if they got 
into trouble. 

The friends had not gone far on the 
journey when they saw a great bear coming 
toward them. They knew they could not 
run away from the bear, for he would surely 
catch them. 
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One of the men, being quicker than the 
other, climbed a tall tree. The other man 
could only throw himself flat on the ground. 
But he held his breath and acted as if he 
were dead, for he remembered that bears 
never eat dead men. 

The bear came up and after smelling of 
the man on the ground, he left him and 
went on. 

Then the man in the tree called out, 
"Well, my friend, what did the bear say 
to you.^ He acted as if he were telling you 
something." 

"He did tell me something," said the 
other man. "He told me not to be friends 
with a man who will climb a tree and leave 
me in danger." 

— Aesop 



Cowards cannot be true friends. 
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. THE FOX IN THE WELL 
A Fox while looking for water one day 
fell into a well. He tried hard to climb 
out, but he could only keep his head above 
the water in the bottom of the well. 
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He called loudly for help and had almost 
given up hope when a Wolf looked down 
into the well. 

"Ah!" said the Fox, "do help me to get 
out of this deep well or I shall soon die!" 

"Poor thing!" said the Wolf. "How did 
you happen to fall into the well? You 
must be very cold! I am afraid you will 
die! I am so sorry for you!" 

"This is no time to say you are sorry 
and to ask questions," said the Fox. "Get 
me out of the well first, then I will tell 
you all about it." 

— Aesop 



DO ALL THE GOOD YOU CAN 
Do all the good you can. 
In all the ways you can, 
To all the people you can, 
Just as long as you can. 
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THE TORTOISE AND THE HARE 

One day a Hare was making fun of a 
Tortoise. "How slow you go," said the 
Hare. "I do not see how you can ever 
get anywhere! Now, I can run as fast as 
the wind. You ought to see me run." 

"Will you run a race with me?" asked 
the Tortoise. "I think I can beat you." 

"Ha! ha! That is a good joke," said the 
Hare. "I could dance around you all 
the way." 

"Do not boast until you have beaten," 

answered the Tortoise. "Shall we race?" 
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'Yes, indeed!" said the Hare. "And we 
will ask the Fox to mark the course and 
to give the prize." 

The Fox was very wise and fair. He 
showed them where to start and how far 
to run. 

The Hare started off like the wind, but 
he wanted to show the Tortoise that he 
did not need to hurry, so he lay down 
under a bush and went to sleep. 

The Tortoise crept slowly on and on until 
he came to the end of the course. Just 
then the Hare awoke, but he found that 
he was too late to win the race. 

"Slow and steady does it, you see," said 
.the Fox. 

— Aesop 



Be not overcome of evil. 
But overcome evil with good. 
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FREDDY AND THE CHERRY TREE 
Freddy saw some fine ripe cherries 

Hanging on a cherry tree, 
And he said, "You pretty cherries, 

Will you not come down to me?" 

"Thank you kindly," said a cherry, 
"We would rather stay up here; 

If we ventured down this morning. 
You would eat us up, I fear." 

One, the finest of the cherries. 
Dangled from a slender twig; 
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You are beautiful," said Freddy, 
Red and ripe, and oh, how big!" 

Catch me," said the cherry, "catch me, 

Little master, if you can." 
I would catch you soon," said Freddy, 

"If I were a grown-up man." 

Freddy jumped, and tried to reach it. 
Standing. high upon his toes; 

But the cherry bobbed about. 
And laughed, and tickled Freddy's nose. 

— Old Rhyme 



THERE WERE TWO BIRDS 
There were two birds sat on a stone. 
One flew away and then there was one. 
The other flew after 

And then there was none; 
And so the poor stone 
Was left all alone! 

— Mother Goose 
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CHILDREN'S MAY SONG 
Spring is coming, spring is coming, 

Birdies, build your nest; 
Weave together straw and feather. 

Doing each your best. 

Spring is coming, spring is coming, 

Flowers are coming too; 
Pansies, lilies, daffodillies. 

Now are coming through. 

Spring is coming, spring is coming, 

All around is fair; 
Shimmer and quiver on the river, 

Joy is everjnvhere. 

We wish you a happy May. 



— Country Rhyme 
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RAINBOW AT NIGHT 

Rainbow at night 
Is the sailor's dehght; 
Rainbow in the morning, 
Sailors, take warning. 




EVENING RED AND MORNING GRAY 
Evening red and morning gray 
Sets the traveler on his way. 
But evening gray and morning red 
Will bring down rain upon his head. 



THE FOUR WINDS 
The South wind brings wet weather, 
The North wind wet and cold together; 
The West wind always brings us rain, 
The East wind blows it back again. 



Make hay while the sun shines. 
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THE LARK AND HER YOUNG ONES 

I. 

One spring a Lark built her nest in a 
wheat field. She laid five speckled eggs 
in the nest and she kept the eggs warm for 
many days. 

At last five hungry little Larks peeped 
from under the Mother Lark's wings. 
Every day the Mother Lark flew about 
looking for food for her babies. 

The little Larks grew fast and the wheat 
grew fast too. Soon the wheat was ready 
to be cut, but the little Larks were not 
strong enough to fly. 

One morning when the Mother Lark had 
gone to look for worms, a farmer and his 
son came to the wheat field. The farmer 
said to his son, "This wheat is ripe. It 
must be cut to-morrow. We will send 
for our neighbors to come and help us." 
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When the Mother Lark came back the 
little Larks all cried, "Listen, Mother, 
listen! A farmer is going to cut the wheat 
to-morrow. He is going to ask his neigh- 
bors to come and help him. Please take 
us away! Please do!" 

"There is time enough," said the Mother 
Lark. "If the farmer waits for his neigh- 
bors to help him, we do not need to hurry." 
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II. 

The next day the farmer came again. 
The sun was hotter and the wheat was 
riper. 

"There is not an hour to be lost," said 
the farmer to his son. "We cannot be 
sure of our neighbors' help. Go and ask 
your uncles and cousins to help us to-mor- 
row." 

"Oh, Mother, Mother!" cried the little 
Larks. "You must take us away now. 
The farmer's son has gone to ask his uncles 
and cousins to help cut the wheat to-mor- 
row," 

"Do not be afraid," said the Mother 

Bird. "The uncles and cousins have their 

own wheat to cut first. They will not come 

to-morrow." 

The next day the farmer came as before 
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to the field. The wheat was falling to the 
ground because it was over ripe. 

The farmer said, "We cannot wait any- 
longer for our neighbors and cousins. We 
must cut the wheat ourselves to-morrow." 

Then the Mother Lark said, "Now we 
must fly away. The wheat will be cut to- 
morrow, for the farmer and his son are 
going to do the work themselves." 

So the five little Larks stood on the edge 
of the nest. They spread their wings, which 
had now grown stronger, and flew away. 

The next morning the farmer found an 
empty lark's nest in the corner of his wheat 
field. _^,,,, 




If bees stay at home, 
Rain will soon come; 
If they fly away. 
Fine will be the day. 
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—Old Rhyme 



I'LL TRY 
Two Robin Red-breasts built their nest 

Within a hollow tree; 
The hen sat quietly at home, 

The cock sang merrily; 
And all the little young ones said, 
Wee, wee, wee, wee, wee, wee." 
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One day the sun was warm and bright 

And shining in the sky. 
Cock Robin said, "My little dears, 

'Tis time you learn to fly;" 
And all the little young ones said, 

"I'll try, ril try, Til try." 



I know a child, and who she is 

ril tell you by-and by. 
When mamma says "Do this," or "that," 

She says, "What for?" and "Why?" 
She'd be a better child by far 

If she would say, "I'll try." 
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MARY HAD A PRETTY BIRD 

Mary had a pretty bird, 
Feathers bright and yellow, 

Slender legs, upon my word. 
He was a pretty fellow. 

The sweetest notes he always sung. 

Which much delighted Mary, 
And often where the cage was hung, 



She stood to hear Canary. 



— Mother Goose 
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THE OLD WOMAN AND HER PIG 
Once upon a time an old woman was 
sweeping her little house, when, to her great 
joy, she found a silver sixpence. 

"What shall I do with this sixpence?" 

she said. "I shall go to market and buy 

me a white pig." 
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So the old woman went to market and 
bought a little white pig. She tied a string 
to one of the pig's legs and began to drive 
him home. 

On the way they came to a stile. The 
old woman said to the pig, — 

"Please, pig, get over the stile." But 
the pig would not. 

Just then a dog came trotting up and 
the old woman said to him, — 

"Dog, dog, bite pig; 

Pig will not get over the stile, 

And I shall not get home to-night." But 
the dog would not. 

So the old woman held up her stick and 

said, — . ^^ 

"Stick, stick, beat dog; ' 

Dog will not bite pig; 

Pig will not get over the stile, 
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And I shall not get home to-night/' But 
the stick would not. 

The old woman gathered some pieces of 
wood and set them on fire, then she threw 
her own stick on the fire and said, — 

"Fire, fire, burn stick; 

Stick will not beat dog; 

Dog will not bite pig; 

Pig will not get over the stile. 

And I shall not get home to-night." 
But the fire would not. 

So the old woman fetched a pail of water 
that was standing near by and said, — 
"Water, water, quench fire; 
Fire will not burn stick; 
Stick will not beat dog; 
Dog will not bite pig; 
Pig wil'l not get over the stile, 
And I shall not get home to-night." 

But the water would not. 
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11. 

The old woman saw an ox coming and 
she said to the ox, — 

"Ox, ox, drink water; iu-'\~'i 

Water will not quench fire; 

Fire will not burn stick; 

Stick will not beat dog; 

Dog will not bite pig; 

Pig will not get over the stile. 

I see by the moon-light, 

It's long past midnight; 

Pig and I should have been home an 
hour and a half ago." 
But the ox would not. 

Then the old woman saw a butcher 
coming and she said to the butcher, — 
"Butcher, butcher, kill ox; 
Ox will not drink water; 
Water will not quench fire; 
Fire will not burn stick; 
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III. 

Just then a big rat ran across the meadow 
and the old woman said,— 

"Rat, rat, gnaw rope; 

Rope will not hang butcher; 

Butcher will not kill ox; 

Ox will not drink water; 

Water will not quench fire; 

Fire will not burn stick; 

Stick will not beat dog; 

Dog will not bite pig; 

Pig will not get over the stile. 

I see by the moon-light, 

It's long past midnight; 

Pig and I should have been home an 
hour and a half ago." 

"If you will give me a piece of cheese, 
I will do as you ask," said the rat. 

Then the old woman put her hand in 
her pocket and found a piece of cheese. 
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She gave the cheese to the rat and this 
is what happened. — 

The rat began to gnaw the rope; 

The rope began to hang the butcher; 

The butcher began to kill the ox; 

The ox began to drink the water; 

The water began to quench the fire; 

The fire began to burn the stick; 

The stick began to beat the dog; 

The dog began to bite the pig; 

The pig in a fright jumped over the stile; 

But what time the old woman and her 
pig got home, you, nor I, nor nobody 
knows. 

JOG ON 
Jog on, jog on, the footpath way. 

And merrily jump the stile, boys, 
A merry heart goes all the day. 

Your sad one tires in a mile, boys. 

— Mother Goose 
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ONE STEP AND THEN ANOTHER 
One step and then another, 
And the longest walk is ended. 
One stitch and then another, 
And the largest rent is mended. 
One brick and then another. 
And the highest wall is made. 
One flake and then another, 
And the deepest snow is laid. 



PETER, PETER 
Peter, Peter, pumpkin eater, 
Had a wife and couldn't keep her; 
He put her in a pumpkin shell. 
And then he kept her very well. 

Peter, Peter, pumpkin eater. 
Had another and didn't love her; ' 
Peter learned to read and spell, 
And then he loved her very well. 

— Mother Goose 
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THREE CHILDREN SLIDING ON THE ICE 
Three children sliding on the ice, 

Upon a summer's day; 
As it fell out, they all fell in. 

The rest they ran away. 

Oh! had these children been at school, 

Or sliding on dry ground. 
Ten thousand pounds to one penny. 

They had not all been drowned. 

Ye parents who have children dear, 
And you that have got none. 

If you would keep them safe abroad, 
Pray keep them safe at home. 

— Mother Goose 



THE GOLDEN RULE IN VERSE 
Be you to others kind and true 
As you'd have others be to you; 
And neither do nor say to men 
What'er you would not take again. 
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THE WIND AND THE SUN 

The Wind and the Sun were playing one 

day when they began to quarrel. Each 

said he was stronger than the other. While 

they were talking they saw a man walking 

down the street. 
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"We will let that man settle our 
quarrel," said the Wind. "The one who 
can make him take his coat off is the 
stronger." 

Then the Wind began to blow. It blew 
and it blew until the man was nearly blown 
over. But the harder the Wind blew, the 
closer the man held his coat about him. 

At last it was the Sun's turn to try his 
strength. It rose high up in the sky and 
shone and shone and shone. 

Soon the man grew so warm he unbut- 
toned his coat. He wiped the perspiration 
from his forehead. Then he stopped, took 
off his coat and lay down in the shade of 
a big tree to cool off. 

So the man settled the quarrel between 
the Wind and the Sun. 

— Aesop 



It takes two to make a quarrel. 
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THE WIND 
I am the wind 

And I come very fast. 
Through the tall wood 

I blow a loud blast. 

Sometimes I am soft 

Like a sweet, gentle child, 
I play with the flowers, 

Am gentle and mild. 

And then out so loud 
All at once I can roar; 

If you wish to be quiet, 
Close window and door. 

I am the wind 

And I come very fast, pg: 
Through the tall wood yffl 

I blow a loud blast. 




Forgive and forget. — pP^ir 
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THE SNAIL 

The snail crawls out with his house on his 

back. 
You may know whence he comes by his 
slimy track. 
Creep, creep, how slowly he goes! 
And you'd do the same if you carried your 
house. 

The snail crawls out with his house on his 

back. 
But a blackbird is watching him on his 

track. 
Tack, tack! on the roof of his house. 
He gobbles him up as a cat does a mouse. 

— Old English Song 
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THE FIELD MOUSE AND THE 
CITY MOUSE 

Once there was a little mouse that lived 
in a big, sunny field, and there was another 
mouse that lived in a fine house in the city. 

One day the Field Mouse asked the City 
Mouse to have dinner with him. The mice 
had all the corn and wheat they wanted to 
eat and no one came into the field to frighten 
them. 

But the City Mouse said, "What a lonely 
life you live here, my friend! Come to the 
city and see what a fine house Ilive in. I 
have all kinds of good things to eat too." 

So the two mice started at once for the 
city. They feasted on bread and cheese 
and fruit and honey in the city house. 

"How fine this is!" thought the Field 
Mouse. "How rich my friend is and how 
poor I am!" 
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But while they were eating some cheese 
a man suddenly opened the door. The 
mice were greatly frightened. They ran 
into a crack in the floor and stayed there a 
very long time. 

Later, when they were eating some nice 
figs, a maid came in to get a pot of honey, 
and the mice had to hide in the hole again. 
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At last the Field Mouse would eat no 
more. He said to the City Mouse, "You 
have a fine house to live in, my friend, and 
good things to eat, but you always live in 
fear of your life. As for me, I am a poor 
mouse I know. I have only corn and wheat 
to eat, but I am quite happy, for no one 
ever comes to frighten me. Good-by, I am 
going back to my field." 



THE CITY MOUSE AND THE 
GARDEN MOUSE 

The City Mouse lives in a house; — 
The Garden Mouse lives in a bower. 

He's friendly with the frogs and toads. 
And sees the pretty plants in flower. 

The City Mouse eats bread and cheese; — 
The Garden Mouse eats what he can; 

We will not grudge him seeds and stocks, 
Poor little timid furry man. 

— Christina G. Rossetti 
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THE RAT WITH THE BELL 
In a large old country house there were 
many rats. 

Nothing was safe from these rats. They 
gnawed through cupboard .doors and 
feasted on pies and cheese. They ran up 
the walls and dropped on to the cellar 
shelves. They gnawed holes in the meal 
boxes and apple barrels. 

The rats were so sly that even the cats 
could not catch them, and most of them 
were too wise to go near the traps which 
were set for them. 

But one day a foolish rat was caught. 
He was not killed. Oh, no! The boys in 
the house tied a small bell about his neck 
and let him go. 

The rat was happy to be free once more 
and he ran quickly into the nearest hole to 
look for his friends. 
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The other rats heard the tinkle, tinkle 
of the bell and thought that some enemy 
was in their hole, so away they all ran. 
Some ran one way and some another. 

The rat with the bell ran after them, 
but when he came near it was all hurry- 
scurry and not a rat could be seen. 

He soon guessed why they were all so 
frightened and he was greatly amused. He 
chased his old friends from hole to hole 
and from room to room, laughing at their 
fears. "This is fun," he said. "I shall 
have more good things to eat if they are 
not around." 

This went on for two or three days. The 
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rat with the bell ate and ate till he could 
hardly walk. . 

At last he grew tired of being alone all 
of the time and he began to wonder how 
he could get rid of his bell. He pulled at 
the bell with his feet until the skin was 
nearly worn from his neck. The bell was 
no longer a pleasure to him. 

The poor rat went from room to room 
hoping to get near enough to one of his 
old friends to ask for help, but they all 
kept so far away he never saw even a tail of 
them. 

One morning as he was wandering about, 
Puss saw him and in a moment she had 
made a good breakfast. 

The boys never saw any more rats in the 
big country house. They had all been 
frightened away by the rat with the bell 
and they never came back again. 

— Dr. Aikin 
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MOUSE AND MOUSER 
The Mouse went to visit the Cat and 
found her behind the hall door spinning. 

Mouse 

What are you doing, my lady, my lady, 
What are you doing, my lady? 

Cat (sharply) 

Fm spinning old dresses, good body, good 

body, 

I'm spinning old dresses, good body. 
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Mouse 

Long may you wear them, my lady, my 

lady. 
Long may you wear them, my lady. 

Cat (gruffly) 

I'll wear them and tear them, good body, 

good body, 
ril wear them and tear them, good body. 

Mouse 

I was sweeping my room, my lady, my lady, 
I was sweeping my room, my lady. 

Cat 

The cleaner you'd be, good body, good body, 
The cleaner you'd be, good body. 

Mouse 

I found a copper penny, my lady, my lady, 
I found a copper penny, my lady. 

Cat 

, The richer you were, good body, good body. 

The richer you were, good body. 
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Mouse 

I went to market, my lady, my lady, 
I went to market, my lady. 

Cat 

The further you went, good body, good 

body. 
The further you went, good body. 

Mouse 

I bought me a pudding, my lady, my lady, 
I bought me a pudding, my lady. 

Cat (snarling) 

The more meat you had, good body, good 

body. 
The more meat you had, good body. 

Mouse 

I put it in the window to cool, my lady, 
I put it in the window to cool. 

Cat (sharply) 

The faster you'd eat it, good body, good 

body. 

The faster you'd eat it, good body. 
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Mouse (timidly) 

The cat came and ate it, my lady, my 

lady. 
The cat came and ate it, my lady. 

Cat (fiercely) 

And ni eat you, good body, good body, 
And ril eat you, good body. 

— Joseph Jacobs 
From "English Fairy Tale^' 



WHY 

A pin has a head, but has no hair; 

A clock has a face, but no mouth there; 

Needles have eyes, but they cannot see; 

A fly has a trunk, without lock or key; 

A hill has no leg, but has a foot; 

A wine-glass a stem, but not a root; 

A watch has hands, but no thumb or finger; 

A boot has a tongue, but is not a singer; 

Rivers run, though they have no feet; 

A saw has teeth, but it does not eat. 

— Christina G. Rossetti 
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INVITED OUT TO TEA 
We're seven little pussy-cats 

Invited out to tea, 
Please to let us go, oh do! 

For good we'll surely be. 
We'll wear our bibs and hold our things 

As you have shown us how, 
Spoons in right paws, cups in left. 

And make a pretty bow. 
We'll stand up straight, with toes turned 
out, 
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Nor ever think of mice, 
And eat our food so daintily, 

They all will call us nice. 
We will not purr, we will not sing. 

Nor growl as kittens do; * 
And not a kit among us all 

Will give the faintest "Mew." 
We'll always say "Yes if you please," 

And "Thank you, sir, for that," 
And not a soul will ever dream 

We're only pussy-cats. 



HOW MANY 

As I was going to St. Ives, 
I met a man with seven wives; 
Every wife had seven sacks. 
Every sack had seven cats. 
Every cat had seven kits: 
Kits, cats, sacks and wives. 
How many were going to St. Ives.f* 

(One) 
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OVER IN THE MEADOW 
Over in the meadow, 

In the sand, in the sun. 
Lived an old mother-toad 

And her little toadie one. 
"Wink!" said the mother; 

"I wink," said the one: 
So she winked and she blinked 

In the sand, in the sun. 

Over in the meadow. 

Where the stream runs blue 
Lived an old mother-fish* 

And her little fishes two. 
"Swim!" said the mother; 

"We swim," said the two: 

So they swam and they leaped 

Where the stream runs blue. 
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Over in the meadow, 

In a hole in a tree, 
Lived a mother-bluebird 

And her little birdies three. 
"Sing!" said the mother; 

"We sing," said the three: 
So they sang and were glad. 

In a hole in the tree. 

Over in the meadow, 

In the reeds on the shore, ^*^ *j^ 
Lived a mother-muskrat ^jZi- 

And her little rattles four. 
"Dive!" said the mother; 

"We dive," said the four: 
So they dived and they burroughed 

In the reeds on the shore. 
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Over in the meadow, 

In a snug bee-hive, 
Lived a mother-honeybee 

And her little honeys five. 
"Buzz!" said the mother; 

"We buzz," said the five: 
So they buzzed and they hummed 

In the snug bee-hive. 
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Over in the meadow. 

In a nest built of sticks. 

Lived a black mother-crow 
And her little crows six. 

"Caw!" said the mother; 
"We caw," said the six: 

So they cawed and they called 

In their nest built of sticks. 
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Over in the meadow, 

In the soft summer even, j. 
Lived a mother-firefly % ^ 

And her Httle flies seven. 
"Shine!" said the mother; 

"We shine," said the seven 
So they shone like stars 

In the soft summer even. 

Over in the meadow. 

By the old mossy gate. 
Lived a brown mother-lizard 

And her little lizards eight. 
"Bask!" said the mother; 

"We bask," said the eight: 
So they basked in the sun ^^^^^ 

On the old mossy gate. 






Over in the meadow, 

Where the clear pools shine, 
Lived a green mother-frog 

And her little froggies nine. 
"Croak!" said the mother; / 

"We croak," said the nine: 
So they croaked and they splashed 

Where the clear pools shine 

Over in the meadow, 

In a sly little den. 
Lived a gray mother-spider 

And her little spiders ten. 
"Spin!" said the mother; 

"We spin," said the ten: 
So they spun lace webs 

In their sly little den. 





— Olive A. Wadsworth 
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<^) UTTLE HALF CHICK 

X I. 




Once there was a hen that had ten chick- 
ens. Nine of the chickens were fine little 
fellows, but the youngest was not like his 
brothers and sisters. He was only half as 
large as a chicken should be, so his mother 
called him Little Half Chick. 

Little Half Chick's feet were not just right 
either. When he walked he went with a 
queer little hop and a kick. This made 
his mother- feel very sad. 

She said, "My youngest child will never 
grow up to be tall and fine looking like 
his brothers. They will go out and make 
their way in the world, but poor Little 
Half Chick will always have to stay at home 
with me." 

Little Half Chick's mother soon found 
that he was not willing to stay at home 
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under her wing. He often hopped far away, 
and when his mother called him he pre- 
tended that he did not hear. 

As Little Half Chick became older he 
became worse. He was often very rude to 
his mother and to the other chickens. 

One day he went up to his mother with 

a hop and a kick. He cocked one eye at 

her and said, "Mother, I am tired of this 
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dull life. I am going off to the palace in 
Madrid to see the King." 

"To the palace, Little Half Chick!" said 
his mother. "Why, my dear, that would 
be a long way even for me to go. A poor 
little thing like you would be tired before 
he went half the way. Stay at home with 
me. Some day when you are bigger, we 
shall take a nice long walk together." 

But Little Half Chick had made up his 
mind to go and he would not listen to his 
mother. So away he went with a hop and 
a kick. 

"Be kind and polite to every one you 
meet," his mother called after him. 

IL 

Little Half Chick was in such a hurry 
he did not stop to answer his mother. He 
went on his way and soon came to a little 
stream. The stream was filled with weeds 
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and water-plants, so the water could not 
flow freely. 

"Oh, Little Half Chick!" cried the stream, 
"Do come and help me! Please take away 
these weeds that are so much in my way." 

"Help you, indeed!" said Little Half 
Chick, with a toss of his head. "Help 
yourself and don't trouble me. I am on 
my way to the palace in Madrid to see 
the King." And on he went with a hop 
and a kick. 

He had gone only a little way when he 
heard another voice. It said, "Oh, Little 
Half Chick! Little Half Chick! Please put 
a few sticks on me. I shall die if some one 
does not help me. Do give me some dry 
leaves and sticks." 

Little Half Chick looked all around and 
saw a tiny fire which some men had left 
burning in the woods. 
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The fire was very low and would soon be 
out, but Little Half Chick cried, "Help 
you, indeed! I have other things to do. 
Get dry leaves and sticks for yourself and 
don't trouble me. I am on my way to 
the palace to see the King." And with a 
hop and a kick off he went. 

The next morning as he came near Mad- 
rid, he passed a big oak tree. The wind 
was caught in the branches of the tree. 

"Oh, Little Half Chick!" cried the wind, 
"Do hop up here and help me to get away 
from these branches. I cannot move." 

"Then you ought not to have gone there," 
said Little Half Chick. "I can't waste all 
my morning helping you. Don't trouble 
me. I am off to the palace in Madrid to 
see the King." And away he went with 
a hop and a kick, faster than ever. 
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III. 

That very morning the King had ordered 
chicken pot-pie for his dinner. The Cook 
happened to be looking out of the window 
as Little Half Chick came hopping up. 

"Here is the very chick I want to make 
the King's pot-pie," cried the Cook. Then 
he caught Little Half Chick by the leg and 
threw him into the pot. 

Poor Little Half Chick was very uncom- 
fortable. He cried, "Oh, water, have 
pity! Do not wet me like this!" 

"Ah, Little Half Chick!" said the water. 
"You would not help me when I was a little 
stream — Now I cannot help you." 

Then the fire began to burn. Little Half 
Chick hopped from one side of the pot to 
the other trying to get away from the heat. 
At last he cried, "Oh, fire, fire! Do not 
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burn me like this. You do not know 
how it hurts." 

Little Half Chick," answered the fire, 
you would not help me when I was dying 
in the woods. Now I cannot help you." 

At last the Cook looked into the pot 
and saw that Little Half Chick was blirned 
black. "Look here!" he cried. "This chick 
is burned up. It is not fit to eat." So he 
threw little Half Chick out of the window. 
The wind caught him and blew him through 
the air so fast that he could hardly breathe. 

"Oh, wind!" cried Little Half Chick, "If 
you take me along like this you will kill 
me. Do let me rest a little." 

"Little Half Chick!" said the wind, 
"when I was caught in the oak tree you 
would not help me. Now I cannot help 
you." 

Then the wind carried Little Half Chick 
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over the roofs of the houses till they came 
to the very highest church in town. He 
blew him against the steeple and there he 
left him. 

To this day Little Half Chick stands all 
alone on the high church steeple. 

— A Spanish Legend 



By friendly deeds is friendship won. 
If you want a friend, you must first be one. 
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'TIS THE WIND 
Weather-cock, what makes you go 
Round and round the whole day so? 

'Tis the wind whirls me I 

'Tis the wind twirls me! 
So to all the world I show 
How the merry wind doth go. 

Pretty kite what makes you fly 
Up above the tree-tops high? 

'Tis the wind lifts me! 

'Tis the wind drifts me! 
Tosses me in merry play, 
Here and there in every way. 

Windmill, high on yonder hill, /^ 
What makes your sails go turning still? 

'Tis the wind loves them! 

'Tis the wind moves them! 
Helps them turn the mill-stones round. 
So your meal to flour's ground. 

— From the German 
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THREE SHIPS 

I saw three ships go sailing by 

On Christmas day, on Christmas day; 
I saw three ships go sailing by 

On Christmas day in the morning. 

Pray whither sailed those ships all three 
On Christmas day, on Christmas day; 

Pray whither sailed those ships all three 
On Christmas day in the morning? 

Oh, they sailed into Bethlehem 

On Christmas day, on Christmas day; 
Oh, they sailed into Bethlehem 

On Christmas day in the morning. 

And all the bells on earth shall ring 
On Christmas day, on Christmas day; 

And all the bells on earth shall ring 
On Christmas day in the morning. 

And all the angels in heaven shall sing 
On Christmas day, on Christmas day; 
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And all the angels in heaven shall sing 
On Christmas day in the morning. 

And all the souls on earth shall sing 
On Christmas day, on Christmas day; 

And all the souls on earth shall sing 
On Christmas day in the morning. 

— West of England Carol 

AN OLD CHRISTMAS CAROL T 

God bless the master of this house, 

The mistress also, 
And all the little children 

That round the table go. 
And all your kin and kinsmen 

That dwell both far and near; 
I wish you a Merry Christmas, 

And a Happy New Year. 




Politeness is to do and say 

The kindest thing in the kindest way 
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THE OLD DOG 

There was once a man who had a very 
old dog. When the dog was young his 
master was kind to him, but when he grew 
old he drove him into the street and gave 
him nothing to eat. 

The poor dog was lying outside the fence 
one day when a wolf went by. "Doggy," 
said the wolf, "why are you so sad.?" 

"While I was young," said the dog, "my 
master was kind to me, but now I am 
old he beats me and gives me nothing to 
eat." 

"I am sorry for you," said the wolf. "Per- 
haps I can make things better. See, your 
master and mistress are out there in the 
field. Your mistress has put her little child 
down by the wagon. Now, I shall go and 
run away with the child. You must run 
after me and bark and growl. Even though 
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you have no teeth you must bite at me, 

so your mistress can see what a good dog 

you are to help save her child." 

Then the wolf took the child in his mouth 

and ran away with it. The dog ran after 

the wolf as fast as he could run and began 

to bark and to bite at him. 
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His mistress heard the dog barking and 
cried, "Oh, husband, husband! A wolf has 
got our child!" 

Then the man ran for the wolf and with 
the old dog's help, got back the child. 
"Brave dog!" he said. "You are old and 
toothless and yet you will not let your 
master's child be stolen." 

After that the dog had all he wanted to 
eat and a warm place to sleep. 

— A Cossack Fairy Tale 



He who does his best does well. 



SATURDAY NIGHT 

How pleasant is Saturday night, 

When IVe tried all the week to be 

good, 

Not spoken a word that was bad. 

And obliged every one that I could. 
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RIDDLES TO GUESS 

Thirty white horses upon a red hill, 
Now they tramp, now they champ, now 
they stand still. 




Every lady in this land 
Has twenty nails, upon each hand 
Five, and twenty on hands and feet; 
All this is true without deceit. 



Little Nancy Etticoat, 
In a white Petticoat, 
And a red nose; 
The longer she stands, 
The shorter she grows. 
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THE FOX AND THE STORK 

One day a Fox invited a Stork to take 
supper with him. The Stork was pleased 
with the invitation, for she knew they would 
have a fine supper. 

The first course of the supper was soup. 
This was served in plates and the Stork 
could get only very small tastes with her 
long bill. 

"The next course," she thought, "will 
be something which I can eat more easily." 
But alas! The next course was soup also. 
It was served in plates the same as before. 

"Oh, how good it smells!" thought the 
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Stork. "But I must not let the Fox know 
that I cannot eat it." So she said, "Your 
soups are very fine, Master Fox. I should 
like to know how you make them so good." 

"I think you will like the next one still 
better," said the Fox. "It is a butterfly 
soup." 

Then came a delicious smelling soup on 
tiny plates. The Fox licked it up quickly 
with his big tongue. He thought the Stork 
was very dainty, she ate so little. 

Many courses were brought to the table, 
but they were all soups. When supper was 
over the poor Stork was hungrier than be- 
fore it began. She was very disappointed 
too, for she had expected a fine supper. 

"Well," she thought, "I will give the 
old Fox a disappointment too." She 
thanked him for his kindness and invited 

him to take supper with her the next night. 
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The Fox came early. The supper began 
with nice little pieces of meat served in a 
very tall jar. 

The Stork put her long bill into the jar 
and took out piece after piece of meat, but 
the Fox could only sit and watch her. All 
the courses were served in tall jars. 

At last the poor Fox was so hungry and 
so angry that he left the Stork and her 
supper without even saying "thank you." 

— Aesop 

They that cannot take a jest should never 

make one. 
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PEAS-PORRIDGE HOT . 
Peas-porridge hot, peas-porridge cold, 
Peas-porridge in the pot, nine days old. 
Spell me that without a P, 
And a clever scholar you will be. 

7 

CLOUD AND SUN TOGETHER 
Cloud and sun together 

Make the pleasant year. 
Without some storms 

No rainbows could appear. 



V 
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A SWARM OF BEES 
A swarm of bees in May v 
Is worth a load of hay; l^i^m 
A swarm of bees in June 
Is worth a silver spoon; 
A swarm of bees in July 
Is not worth a fly. 

The early bird catches the worm. 
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THE BOY AND THE WOLF 

There was once a boy who kept a flock 
of sheep near a little village. He thought 
it fun to call "Wolf! wolf!" so that the men 
in the fields near by would think that a 
wolf was after his sheep. 

Many times the men left their work to 
help him when he called, but at last they 
found it was only a joke, and they never 
ran to help him again, no matter how hard 
he cried "Wolf!" 

One day a wolf really did come. The boy 
called "Wolf! wolf!" as loud as he could, 
but the men did not come for they thought 
he was only calling in fun. 

So the wolf made a good meal off the 
boy's flock, and the men said, "It is your 
own fault if, after so often taking your lie 
for a truth, we at last took your truth for 
a lie." 

— Aesop 
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If it is not right, do not do it. 
If it is not true, do not say it. 



— Marcus Aurelius 
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THE CAT AND THE MOUSE 

The Cat and the Mouse 

Played in the malt-house. 

The Cat bit the Mouse's tail off. "Pray, 
Puss, give me my tail again." "No," said 
the Cat, "I'll not give you your tail again 
till you go to the Cow and fetch me some 
milk." 

First she leaped and then she ran, 

Till she came to the Cow and thus began: 

"Pray, Cow, give me some milk that I 
may give to the Cat, so she will give me 
my tail again." 

"No," said the Cow, "I will give you 
no milk till you go to the Farmer and get 
me some hay." 

First she leaped and then she ran, 
Till she came to the Farmer and thus 
began: 
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"Pray, Farmer, give me some hay that 
I may give to the Cow, so she will give me 
some milk that I may give to the Cat, so 
she will give me my tail again." 

'No," said the Farmer, "I'll give you 
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no hay till you go to the Butcher and fetch 
me some meat." 

First she leaped and then she ran, 
Till she came to the Butcher and thus 
began: 

"Pray, Butcher, give me some meat that 
I may give to the farmer, so he will give 
me some hay that I may give to the Cow, 
so she will give me some milk that I may 
give to the Cat, so she will give me my 
tail again." 

"No," said the Butcher, "FU give you 
no meat till you go to the Baker and fetch 
me some bread." 

First she leaped and then she ran. 
Till she came to the Baker and thus 
began: 

"Pray, Baker, give me some bread that 

I may give to the Butcher, so he will give 
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me some meat that I may give to the Far- 
mer, so he will give me some hay that I 
may give to the Cow, so she will give me 
some milk that I may give to the Cat, so 
she will give me my tail again." 

"Well,'' said the Baker, "Fll give you 

some bread. 
But don't eat my meal, or I'll cut off 

your head." 

The Baker gave the Mouse bread, which 
she brought to the Butcher; the Butcher 
gave the Mouse meat which she brought to 
the Farmer; the Farmer gave the Mouse 
hay which she brought to the Cow; the Cow 
gave the Mouse milk which she brought 
to the Cat; and the Cat gave to the Mouse 
her tail again. 



Doing nothing is doing ill. 
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THERE WAS A LITTLE MAN 

There was a little man, 
And he had a little gun, 
And his bullets were made of lead, lead, 
lead; 
He went to a brook. 
And fired at a duck, 
And shot him right through the head, head, 
head. 

He carried it home 

To his good wife Joan, 
And bade her a fire to make, make, make; 

To roast the little duck, 

He'd shot in the brook, 
And he'd go fetch the drake, drake, drake. 

The drake was a-swimming 

With his curly tail. 

The little man made it his mark, mark, 

mark; 

He shot off his gun, 
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But he fired too soon, 
And the drake flew away with a "Quack! 
quack! quack!" 
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—Old Rhyme 



DOWN IN THE RABBIT-HOLE 
I. 

It was a lovely summer day. Alice was 
sitting on the grass beside her sister who 
was reading. AHce did not want to read 
and her sister did not want to talk. 

Soon Alice grew very sleepy. She was 
thinking about picking some daisies to 
make a daisy-chain, when suddenly a Rab- 
bit ran by. It was a White Rabbit with 
pink eyes. 

"Oh, dear! oh, dear!" the Rabbit said. 
"I shall be too late!" And he looked at 
his watch which he took from his waist- 
coat pocket. 

Alice thought it was very queer to see 

a Rabbit with a waistcoat pocket and a 

watch, so she ran after him. She was just 

in time to see him pop down into a large 

rabbit-hole under the hedge. In another 
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minute down went Alice after him, never 
once thinking how in the world she was to 
get out again. 

Alice found herself falling down what 
seemed to be a very deep well. "After such 
a fall as this," she thought to herself, "I 
shall think nothing of tumbling down 
stairs! How brave they'll think me at 
home! Why, I shouldn't say anything 
about it, even if I fell off the top of the 
house !' ' (Which was very likely true) . 

Down, down, down. Would the fall never 
end."^ "I wonder if I shall fall right through 
the earth!" she thought. "How funny 
it'll seem to come out among the people 
that walk with their heads downwards!" 

Down, down, down. "Dinah'll miss me 

very much to-night. " (Dinah was the cat) . 

"I hope they'll remember her saucer 

of milk at tea-time. Dinah, my dear! 
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I wish you were down here with me!" 

II. 

Suddenly, thump! thump! down Alice 
came upon a heap of sticks and dry leaves, 
and the fall was over. 

Alice was not a bit hurt, and she jumped 
up on her feet in a moment; she looked up, 
but it was all dark overhead; before her 
was a long passage and the White Rabbit 
was hurrying down it. 

There was not a moment to be lost; away 
went Alice like the wind and was just in 
time to hear the Rabbit say, as he turned 
a corner, "Oh, my ears and whiskers, how 
late it is getting!" 

Alice was close behind the Rabbit, but 
when she turned the corner he was no longer 
to be seen. She found herself in a long, low 
hall, which was lit by a row of lamps hang- 
ing from the roof. 
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There were doors all around the hall, but 
they were all locked and Alice wondered 
how she was ever going to get out again. 

Suddenly she came upon a little three- 
legged table made of solid glass. On 
this table she found a little bottle, with 
the words "DRINK ME" in large letters 
on it. So Alice tasted of it and finding it 
nice, she very soon drank it all. She 
thought it tasted like cherry-tart, custard, 
pineapple, roast turkey and hot buttered 
toast. 

"What a queer feeling!" said Alice. "I 
must be shutting up like a telescope!" And 
sure enough, she was only ten inches high. 

A little Mouse came to talk with her. 
Strange birds came too. She told them 
about her cat. She told them how Dinah 
liked to catch birds and mice; this frightened 
them and they ran away. 
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Soon Alice saw the White Rabbit go run- 
ring by, but she could not catch him for 
she was too small. 
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"Shall I ever be big again?" she thought. 
"Shall I ever get home?" 

Many strange things happened to Alice 
down in the Rabbit-Hole, but at last she 
heard some one say, "Wake up, Alice dear! 
Why, what a long sleep you have had!" 

It was her sister. Alice was lying on the 
green grass. She jumped up quickly and 
said, "Oh, I have had such a curious dream!" 

— Adapted from "Alice in Wonderland," Lewis Carroll 



OH, I AM SO HAPPY 
Oh, I am so happy, 
A little girl said. 
As she sprang like a lark 
From her low trundle bed. 
It is morning, bright morning. 

Good morning, papa! 
Oh, give me one kiss. 

For good morning, mama! 

— Mother Goose 
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LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD 

In a pretty village far away there once 
lived a nice little girl. 

Her mother loved her very much, and 
she was her grandmother's joy. 

To show her love for the child, the 
grandmother made her a little red hood 
and cape, to wear when riding on horse- 
back to church or to market. 

But the little girl liked to wear her 
pretty hood and cape everywhere, even when 
playing in the woods. So at last she was 
called Little Red Riding Hood. 

One day her mother baked some cakes 
and made some fresh butter. Then she 
said to Little Red Riding Hood, "Take 
this cake and pot of butter to your grand- 
mother, for she is ill in bed." 

Little Red Riding Hood put the things 

in a basket and started quickly for the 
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grandmother's cottage on the other side 
of the wood. 

Just as she came to the edge of the 
wood, she met a wolf, who said, "Good 
morning. Little Red Riding Hood." 

He would have liked to eat her on the 
spot, but some woodmen were at work near 
by and he feared they might kill him. 

"Good morning. Master Wolf," said 
the child, who had no thought of fear. 

"Where are you going?" said the wolf. 

"I am going to my grandmother's, to 
take her a cake and a pot of butter, for 
she is ill." 

"And where does poor grandmother 
live?" asked the wolf. 

"Away on the other side of the wood," 
said Little Red Riding Hood. 

"I will go to see her, too," said the 

wolf. "You take that road and I will take 
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this one. We shall see which of us will be 
there first." 

The wolf ran very fast and was soon 
at the cottage. He knocked at the door 
with his paw, — thump, thump. 

'Who is there?" cried grandmother. 
'It is Little Red Riding Hood. I have 
brought you a cake and a pot of butter," 
said the wolf quite softly. 

"Pull the bobbin and the latch will 
fly up," called the grandmother. 

The wolf pulled the bobbin and went 
in. In a moment he had swallowed the 
poor old woman, for he had not tasted 
food for three days. 

Then he shut the door and got into 

the grandmother's bed. But first he put 

on her cap and night-gown. 

He laughed to think of the trick he 
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was going to play upon Little Red Riding 
Hood, who must soon be there. 

All this time Little Red Riding Hood 
was going through the wood. 

She stopped to listen to the birds sing- 
ing in the trees. She picked the flowers 
her grandmother liked. 

A wasp buzzed about her head and 
lighted on her flowers. "Eat as much as 
you like," she said, "only do not sting 
me." The wasp buzzed louder, but soon 
flew away. 

A little bird pecked at the cake in her 
basket. "Take all you want, pretty bird," 
said Little Red Riding Hood. "There will 
be plenty left for grandmother and me." 

"Tweet, tweet," sang the bird, and was 
soon out of sight. 

Now she came upon an old dame who 

was looking for water cress. "Let me fill 
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your basket," said the child. And she gave 
her the bread she had brought to eat by 
the way. 

• The dame patted the little girl on the 
head and said, "Thank you, Little Red 
Riding Hood. If you meet the green hunts- 
man, pray tell him for me that there is 
game in the wind." 

Little Red Riding Hood looked all 
about her for the green huntsman. She 
had never heard of such a person before. 

At last she came to a pool of green 
water. There she saw a huntsman dressed 
all in grfeen. He stood looking at some 
birds that flew above his head. 

"Good morning, Mr. Huntsman," said 

Little Red Riding Hood; "the water-cress 

woman says there is game in the wind." 

The huntsman nodded. He bent his 
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ear to the ground to listen. Then he to0k 

an arrow and put it in his bow. ! 

What can it mean .?" thought the child. 
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At last she came to her grandmother's 
cottage and tapped at the door — tap, tap. 

"Who is there?" cried the wolf. 

The hoarse voice made Little Red 
Riding Hood think, "Poor grandmother 
is very ill, she must have a bad cold." 

"It is I, your Little Red Riding Hood," 
she said. "I have come to bring you a 
pot of butter and a cake from mother." 

"Pull the bobbin and the latch will 
fly up," called the wolf. Little Red Riding 
Hood did so. The door flew open and she 
ran into the cottage. 

"Put the cake and butter on the table, 
then come and help me to rise," said the 
wolf. 

She took off her things and went to the 

b^d to do as she had been told. 

* "Why, grandmother," she said, "what 

lohg arms you have!" 
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"The better to hug you my dear," said 
the wolf. 

"And grandmother, what long ears you 
have!" 

'The better to hear you, my dear." 
'But grandmother, what great eyes you 
have!" 

"The better to see you, my dear." 

"Grandmother, what big teeth you 
have!" 

"The better to eat you with, my dear," 
said the wolf. 

He was just going to spring upon Little 
Red Riding Hood, when a wasp flew in 
and stung him upon the nose. 

The wolf gave a cry, and a little bird 
outside sang, "Tweet! tweet!" This told 
the green huntsman that it was time to 
let fly his arrow, and the wolf was killed 
on the spot. 

— Charles Perrault 
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I SAW A SHIP A-SAILING 
I saw a ship a-sailing, 
A-sailing on the sea; 
And oh! it was all laden 

With pretty things for thee! - 

There were comfits in the cabin, 

And apples in the hold; 
The sails were made of silk, 

And the masts were made of gold. 

The four-and-twenty sailors 
That stood between the decks, 

Were four-and-twenty white mice. 
With chains about their necks. 

The captain was a duck. 
With a packet on his back; 

And when the ship began to move. 
The captain said, "Quack! quack!" 





— Old Rhyme 



A small leak will sink a great ship. 
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THE UGLY DUCKLING 

It was summer. The cornfields were yel- 
low, the oats were green and the hay was 
stacked in the meadows. 

On a sunny hillside stood a pleasant farm 
house. Just below ran a deep river. 

Under some bushes near the river bank 
sat a duck on her nest. There were eggs 
in the nest and she must hatch her young 
ones. She was tired of sitting there so long 
and she thought the little ducks would 
never come out of their shells. 

At last one egg shell after another cracked 
and out came the tiny ducks. 

"Peep! peep!" said the little ducks. 
"Quack! quack!" said their mother. And 
then they all quacked as well as they could. 

The mother duck let them look about 
at the big green leaves all they wanted to, 
for green is good for the eyes. 
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'How large this world is !" said the young 
ducks. 

"Do you think this is the whole world?" 
asked the mother. "Wait till you have 
seen the garden. The world goes way, way, 
way beyond the garden up to a big field. 
I have never dared to go so far myself. 

"Well, are you all out of your shells?" 
she asked, rising from the nest. "No, I 
declare! The largest egg lies there yet. I 
wonder how long this is to last. I am quite 
tired of it." And she seated herself again 
on the nest. 

"How are your ducklings?" asked an old 
duck who came to visit her. 

"Oh, they are the prettiest ducklings you 
ever saw! They are all out but one. This 
egg will not crack." 

"Perhaps it is a turkey's cgg,^^ said the 
old duck. **Leave it where it is and teach 
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you r other children to swim. Turkeys never 
will swim, you know. I hatche4 some once 
and I never could get them to go near the 



water." 



"I think I shall sit on it a little longer," 
said the mother. 

"Do as you please," said the old duck, 
and she went away. 

II. 

At last the egg cracked and out came a 
large and very ugly-looking duckling. "He 
is not at all like the other ducks," said the 
poor mother. "Can he be a turkey? We 
shall find out when we go to the water. He 
must learn to swim if I have to push him 
into the water myself. ' ' 

The next morning was bright and sunny, 

so the mother duck started for the water 

with her young ducklings. 

She jumped in with a splash. "Quack! 
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quack!" she cried; and all the little duck- 
lings jumped in after her. The ugly duck- 
ling swam as well as the rest and the mother 
was happy. 

"No, he is not a turkey," she thought. 
"How well he uses his legs. He is my own 
child." 
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"Quack! quack! Come with me," she 
said. "I will take you to the farmyard. 
But keep near to me and do not let the cat 
catch you." 

Soon they reached the farmyard and all 
the other ducks looked and looked at them. 
"Oh, see that ugly duckling!" they said. 
"We don't want him here." Then one of 
the ducks flew at him and bit him in the 
neck. 

"Let him alone!" said the mother. "He 
is not doing any harm." 

"Oh, he is too big and too ugly to stay 
here," said the spiteful duck. 

"Your other children are very pretty," 
said an old duck. "Just make yourself at 
home." 

Soon all but the poor ugly duckling were 
very happy. He was made fun of and bitten 
by the ducks and chickens. Even his 
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brothers and sisters were unkind to him 
and would say, "Oh, how ugly you are ! We 
wish the cat would catch you." 

At last he ran away, frightening the birds 
as he flew over the hedge. 

"They are frightened because I am so 
ugly," he thought. So he shut his eyes 
and flew far away over the fields, where 
there were many wild ducks. 

In the morning when the wild ducks saw 
him they said, "What kind of a duck are 
you? You are very ugly. We hope you 
will not stay with us long." He only bowed 
to them as politely as he could, but he did 
not answer their questions. 

III. 

The ugly duckling had stayed with the 
wild ducks two days when some men came 
to shoot the birds. 

The poor duckling was terribly fright- 
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ened. He hid in the grass and lay quite 
still, till suddenly a dog ran by and went 
splash into the water without touching him. 

"Oh!" said the duckling, "how thankful 
I am to be so ugly that even a dog will not 
bite me!" 

He lay for a long time not daring to 
move, then he got up and ran and ran. It 
began to rain but still the poor duckling 
ran on. 

Towards evening he came to a little cot- 
tage. He was so tired he could hardly 
move. He saw a hole near the bottom of 
the door in the cottage, so he slipped in. 

A poor woman lived in the cottage with 
her cat and her hen. In the morning when 
they saw the duckling the cat began to 
purr and the hen began to cluck. 

"What is all this noise about?" asked 

the woman. She could not see very well 
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and she thought the duckling was a fine 
fat duck. "Now I shall have some duck's 
eggs," she said. 

So the duckling lived with the old woman, 
the cat and the hen for three weeks, but he 
did not lay any eggs. 

The cat and the hen thought that they 
knew everything and that no one else could 
know anything. 

"Can you lay eggs?" the hen asked the 
duckling one day. 

"No," said the duckling. 

"Then you need not talk to me," said 
the hen. 

"Can you raise your back and purr?" 
asked the cat. 

"No," answered the duckling. 

"Then do not talk to me," said the cat. 
So the poor duckling sat in the corner and 
felt very lonely. One morning he began 
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to wish for a swim and he could not help 
telling the hen about it. 

* What a queer idea!" said the hen. "It 
would be much better to purr or to lay 
eggs." 

"But it is such fun to swim on the water," 
said the duckling, "and to dive to the bot- 
tom of the pond." 

"Fun, indeed!" said the hen. "What 
are you thinking off Ask the cat or the 
old woman if they like to swim or to dive 
into the water. They are very wise." 

"You don't understand me," said the 
duckling. "I think I shall go out into the 
world again." 

"Yes, do go!" said the hen. "We don't 
want you here." 

So the duckling flew away and found 

water. He swam and he dived but he was 

not happy. 
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IV. 

Autumn came and the leaves on the trees 
fell to the ground. The cold winds took 
them and blew them about. It would soon 
be winter and what would the poor duck- 
ling do.^ 

One evening some beautiful white birds 
came out of the bushes. The duckling had 
never seen birds like these before. They 
were swans. They spread their beautiful 
wings and flew away to the warm south. 

The ugly duckling watched them until 
they were out of sight. Could he ever forget 
those beautiful, happy birds! How he 
wished that he could be as lovely as they. 

The winter grew colder. He had to swim 
about in the water to keep it from freezing. 
But one night it froze so hard he could not 
move. In the morning a man who was 
going by saw him. He took the duckling 
out of the ice and home to his wife. 
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The duckling liked the warm room, but 
the children frightened him. In his fright 
he flew into a milk pan and spilled the 
milk. The woman clapped her hands, 
which frightened him still more. Theri he 
flew about the room and the children chased 
after him. How frightened he was! 

At last he saw that the door was open 
a little. He flew out and dropped down 
upon the snow, so tired he thought that 
he should die. 

V. 

The story of the long, hard winter is too 
sad to talk about, but the spring came 
at last. The duckling felt the warm sun 
shining and heard the birds singing. 

He flapped his wings and flew high into 

the air. He flew over the fields and meadows 

until he came to a beautiful garden. The 

apple trees were in blossom and they looked 
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down into a cool stream which flowed 
through the garden. 

The duckling thought he would stop to 
rest for a little while in this lovely place. 
Soon he saw three white swans swimming 
on the water. 

"I shall fly to them," thought the duck- 
ling. "They will kill me because I am so 
ugly, but that will not matter. It is better 
to be killed by these beautiful birds than 
to be bitten by ducks and laughed at by 
chickens in the farmyard." 

So he swam toward the beautiful swans 
who came sailing down the river to meet 
him. 

"Kill me," said the poor duckling. And 
he bent his head down upon the water. 
But what was it he saw in the water below.? 
It was not an ugly duckling, but a beautiful 
white swan. It was his own picture. 
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The great swans swam round the new- 
comer and stroked his back with their beaks 
as a welcome. Some children came into 
the garden and threw bread and cake into 
the water. 

"Oh, look!" cried one of the children. 
"There is a new swan. He is the most 
beautiful of all! Just look!" They ran 
to their father and mother, dancing and 
clapping their hands crying, "Another 
swan has come, a beautiful new one!" 

The old swans bowed their heads before 
him, and the young swan hid his head 
under his wing, he was so happy! He had 
always been called ugly and now he heard 
the children say that he was beautiful. 

He raised his slender white neck and 
cried, "Oh, I never dreamed of such happi- 
ness as this while I was an ugly duckling!" 

— Hans Christian Andersen 
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DAME DUCK'S LESSONS TO HER 
DUCKLINGS 

Old Mother Duck has hatched a brood 
Of ducklings small and callow; 

Their little wings are short, their down 
Is mottled gray and yellow. 

There is a quiet little stream, 

That runs into the moat, 
Where tall green sedges spread their leaves. 

And water-lilies float. 

Close by the margin of the brook 
The old duck made her nest. 

Of straw and leaves and withered grass 
And down, from her own breast. 

And then she sat for four long weeks 

In rainy days and fine, 
Until the ducklings all came out — 

Four, five, six, seven, eight, nine. 

One peeped out from beneath her wing. 
One scrambled on her back; 
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That's very rude/' said old dame Duck, 
"Get off! quack, quack, quack, quack!" 
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Tis close," said Dame Duck, shoving out 
The egg-shells with her bill; 
Besides, it never suits young ducks 
To keep them sitting still." 

So, rising from her nest, she said, 

"Now, children, look at me; 
A well-bred duck should waddle so. 

From side to side, — do you see?" 

"Yes," said the little ones, and then 

She went on to explain: 
"A well-bred duck turns in his toes 

As I do, — try again." 

"Yes," said the ducklings, waddling on: 

That's better," said their mother; 

But well-bred ducks walk in a row. 

Straight — one behind another." 
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"Yes," said the little ducks again, 
All waddling in a row: 
Now to the pond," said old Dame Duck. 
Splash, splash, and in they go. 

Let me swim first," said old Dame Duck, 
"To this side, now to that; 
There, snap at those great brown-winged 
flies. 
They make young ducklings fat. 

"Now when you reach the poultry-yard, 

The hen-wife, Molly Head, 

Will feed you with the other fowls, 

On bran and mashed-up bread. 
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The hens will peck and fight, but mind, 
I hope that all of you 
Will gobble up the food as fast 
As well-bred ducks should do. 

You'd better get into the dish. 

Unless it is too small; 
In that case, I should use my foot, 
And overturn it all. 

The ducklings did as they were bid. 
And found the plan so good. 
That from that day, the other fowls 
Got hardly any food. 
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— Aunt Effie 



UTTLE JACK JELF 

Little Jack Jelf 

Was put on the shelf 
Because he would not spell "pie;" 

When his aunt, Mrs. Grace, 

Saw his sorrowful face. 
She could not help saying, "Oh, fie!" 

And since Master Jelf 

Was put on the shelf 
Because he would not spell "pie," 

Let him stand there so grim! 

And no more about him. 
For I wish him a very good-bye! 

— Mother Goose 

A single sunbeam is enough to drive away 
many shadows. 

— St. Francis of Assisi 



We may be as good as we please, if we 

please to be good. 
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LULLABY 

Lullaby, oh, lullaby! 
Flowers are closed and lambs are sleeping; 

Lullaby, oh, lullaby! 
Stars are up, the moon is peeping; 

Lullaby, oh, lullaby! 
While the birds are silence keeping, 

Lullaby, oh, lullaby! 
Sleep, my baby, fall a-sleeping. 

Lullaby, oh, lullaby! 

— Christina G. Rossetti 
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CHERRIES ARE RIPE 
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1. Cher- lies are ripe, Cher -ries are ripe, O give the Ba - by 

2. Rob - in I see. Up in a tree. Pick - ing one by 

3. Cher -ries are ripe, Cher - ries are ripe. But we will let them 
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Cher-ries are ripe, Cher-ries are ripe. But Ba - by 

Tak-ing his fill, Shak-ing his bill. As down his 

Cher-ries are ripe, Cher-ries are ripe. But bad for 
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Cherries are Ripe 
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shall have none, 
throat they ran. 
ba • hies small. 



Cher-ries are too sour to use; 
Rob - in wants no cher - ry pies; 
Glad - ly fol - low moth - er's will, 
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Ba - hies are too young to choose ; But by and by. Made in a 
Takes his fill and a - way he flies. Poor lit -tie child, Pa-tient and 

Be o - be - dient, soft and still. Wait-ing a - while, De-light-ed you 
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pie. No - bod - y will then re - fuse, 
mild. Sure - ly will not cry. 

smile. And joy - ful eat your fill. 
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From "Old Sonars For Yonnff America." 
Copyrighted by Donbleday. Page ft Co. 
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OH, DEAR, WHAT CAN THE MATTER BE I 
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Oh, dear, _ what can the mat-ter _be! Oh, dear, 
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John-ny's so late at the fair. 



He promised to bring me a 
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bunch of blue rib - bong. He prom • ised to bring me a 
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Oh, Dear, What Can the Matter Be 1 
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banch of Une rib-bons To tie up my bon • njr brown bair. 
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From "OM Sonet For Toniiff America." 
Copyziffhted. 1901. by Doabkday. Page ft Ca 



JUTLAND DANCING SONG. 
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THE JOLLY MILLER. 



Allegro. 
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wheel went 'round He made his wealth; One hand on the hop -per And the 
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Directions for Playing. 

An odd number of boys and girls is required in playing this game, the odd one 
being a boy. The players stand in couples, a boy and a girl side by side, and form 
a double ring, the boys in the inner and the girls in the outer circle. They walk 
around arm-in-arm while the odd player stands in the center and is the "Miller." 
The players sing the words while walking. When the word "grab" is sung each 
boy drops the arm of his partner and tries to catch the arm of the girl in front, 
taking the place beside her. The "Miller" also tries to secure for himself a partner 
and a place. If he succeeds, the boy left without a partoer becomes the "Miller," 
and in his turn tries to catch or "grab" a partner. 
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ABOUT THE SERIES 

CHARLES ELIOT NORTON summed up the problem of the child's reading by 
saying: **The child's first reading should consist mainly in what may cultivate 
his ear for the music of verse and may rouse his fancy. And to this end nothing 
Is better than the ryhmes and jingles which have sung themselves, generation after 
generation, in the nursery or on the playground. 'Mother Goose' is the best Primer. No 
matter if the rhymes be nonsense verses; many a poet might learn the lesson of good 
versification from them, and the child in repeating them is acquiring the accent of 
emphasis and of rhythmical form." 

And again, Andrew Lang in his '^Treatise on Apperception" says: "The German 
popular fairy tales have rightly found an abiding place in school instruction. They 
have great national educational value, since they reflect the thoughts and feelings, 
the naive view of creation characteristic of the youthful period of our people, and since 
they disclose the noblest traits in the souls of the people, — ^fidelity and moral purity. 
Above all they are in sympathy with the child's way of looking at things, — ^his yearn- 
ings and feelings." 

"The fairy tale is closely followed by the heroic saga. Since the saga treads 
earthly ways more than the fairy tale, and. turns with preference to human figures 
and deeds, as it connects its tales with definite persons and places, and not seldom 
mingles with these some real historical facts, so it forms the natural transition from 
the fairy tale to history; it carries over the imaginative view of the world, character- 
istic of the child, into the rational." 

The series of "The Folk-Lore Readers" represents an attempt to organize the 
choicest of the world's folk-lore material, which has been available hitherto only in 
individual and ungraded books. Beginning in the Primer with the best of the Mother 
Goose and Nursery Rhymes, the series contains selected material from iEsop, La Fon- 
taine, Perrault, Hans Christian Andersen, the brothers Grimm, the classic writers 
of Greece and Rome, and many others who have put into literary form the folk tales 
of the different nations. 

In the higher books of the series the material is chosen from the world's best 
literature, with the emphasis on the folk-lore and legendary side. In these books 
selections are made from such works as "King of the Golden River" by John Ruskin, 
"Legend of Sleepy Hollow" by Washington Irving, "Hiawatha" by Henry W. Long- 
fellow, "Gulliver's Travels" by Dean Swift and "The Adventures of Ulysses" by 
Charles Lamb. 

The thought of the series is not only to make the child acquainted with the 
folk-lore literature of his own and other nations, but to appeal to and develop his 
imagination along legitimate and profitable lines. The training of the imagination is 
one of the pressing needs of our American education. 

E. O. G. 
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The Art-Literature Readers 

By Francbs Euzabbth Cuuttbr and Eulalib Osgood Grovbr 

The Prttner. '^^* lessons in the "Art- Literature Primer" are drawn from famous 

* paintings and familiar rhymes which deal with children's interests and 
activities. ^ They are short, dramatic and colloquial. They teach the child to read as he 
talks. It M one of the simplest Primers published, with a vocabulary of only 258 words. 
Illustrated with 43 reproductions of famous paintings in colors by the duotype process. 
Chth^ 112 pages » Price ^ 30 cents. 

Hook One. This book continues the lessons of the Primer, the increase in difficulty 

* being very slight. A larger number of pieces of literature are worked into 
the lessons than in any other First Reader. With 42 reproductions of paintings in colors 
by the duotype process. Cloth^ 112 pages. Price^ 30 cents. 

Book Two. ^^ ^^' hooV the biographical sketches of authors and artists are introduced 

* as a part of the reading matter for the child. The authors so treated are 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow and Robert Louis Stevenson; the artists are Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds and Rosa Bonheur. The biographical sketches and the work of each of these authors 
and artists are grouped so as to give a connected story and emphasize their personalities. 
Many other authors and artists are represented. Illustrated with 38 reproductions of portraits 
and famous paintings in colors by the duotype process. Cloth y 160 pages. Price ^ 40 cents. 
Book ThtCC. '^^^ distinguishing features of this book are its careful grading, its delight- 

* ful biographical sketches, its grouping of the work of the authors and 
artists and its reproductions of famous paintings in two colors by the duotype process. The 
authors treated biomphically are Eugene Field, John G. Whittier, Hans Christian Ander- 
son, Louisa M. Alcott, Laura E. Richards, Celia Thaxter, Lucy Larcom, Louis Carroll. 
The artists so treated are Sir Edwin Landseer and Thomas Gainsborough. Clotb^ 224 pages. 
Price, SO cents. 

Book FoUT. ^^ ^^'^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^7^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ introduced to two of Spain's greatest 

* artists, Don Dieeo Velasquez, and Bartolome Esteban Murillo, to eight of 
the world's most notable writers, James Wnitcomb Riley, Frances Hodgson Burnett, Charles 
Kingsley* Helen Hunt Jackson, George MacDonald, Dinah Mulock Craik, ^sop and 
Ernest Thompson Seton. There are biographical sketches of each author and artist and the 
work of each is grouped as a section. Cloth, 256 pages. Price, 50 cents. 

Other books in this series are in active preparation 

The Folk-Lore Readers 

By Eulaub Osgood Grover, Author of ''Thb Sunbonnbt Babies' Primer" 

f/^g Primer. '^^^ "Folk-Lore Primer*' is based on simple nursery rh3rmes already 

* familiar to the child. This leaves his attention free for mastering the 
technical difficulties of reading and gives him the pleasure of meeting familiar rhymes on 
the printed page. There are frequent lessons in dialogue to secure natural expression. The 
book has a vocabulary of only 285 words and is illustrated in colors by Margaret Ely Webb. 
Cloth, 112 pages. Price, 30 cents. 

Book One, '^^^^ ^^^^^^ begins where the Primer leaves off. The lessons are based 
I largely on nursery rhymes, ^sop's fables, folk-lore stories and simple 

verses. They are unusually rhythmic and dramatic in (}ualitv and appeal at once to the 
child's imagination. The book is illustrated throughout m colors by Margaret Ely Webb. 
Cloth, 112 pages. Price, 30 cents. 

Other books in this series are in active preparation 
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